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isolated pine-tree with naked branches sprung from 
amid the stones, otherwise the ground produced nothing 
but heather and stunted bushes. " Here, indeed," said 
he to himself " is no place to forget what one has once 
loved. I wish it were otherwise ! Yes, yes, she might 
have been the right wife for me, and have loved me 
better than the finery, dissipation and gossip of the 
dandies. tHow my old friend, Marco, would stare to 
see me return from my expedition with a beautiful wife ! 
— There would be no need of altering the house ; it is 
more than large enough ! — but folly, folly, folly! FHippo! 
What would the poor thing do, as a widow, in Bologna? 
No, no, it cannot be ! No new sins on my head! I 
will get up an hour earlier than the men and steal away 
from Treppi before a soul is stirring." 

He was just abont to leave the window to stretch his 
limbs, wearied with his long, ride, upon the bed, when 
he observed a female form move from the shadow of the 
house into the moonlight. She did not look around, 
but he had no doubt that it was Fenice. She proceeded 
down the road which led into the valley with a noiseless 
and rapid step. A shudder came over him at this 
instant, as the thought passed across his brain that she 
might be intent upon doing herself some injury. With- 
out further reflection, he sprang to the door and pulled 
vigorously at the bolt. But the old rusty iron had 
imbedded itself so firmly in the socket that no effort of 
strength could succeed in removing it. A cold sweat 
stood upon his brow. He called, pounded and poshed 
with fists and feet against the door, but without success. 
He finally gave up and rushed back to the aperture. 
Already he had displaced one of the stones, when he 
suddenly looked up and saw the maid's figure again 
ascending the road in the direction of the huts. She 
bore something in her hand, but what, by the uncertain 
light, he could not discern ; he could just perceive that 
her face was thoughtful and quiet, and entirely free 
from emotion. She did not even glance at the window, 
and disappeared again in the shadow. 

Whilst he stood there, breathing deeply from sus- 
pense and agitation, he heard a great clamor, which 
seemed to proceed from the old dog, but no barking 
nor whining. The strangeness of all this oppressed 
him. He leaned his head far out of the opening, but 
detected neither sight nor sound to disturb the unbroken 
tranquillity of a clear night amid the mountains. All at 
once a short, sharp howl broke on his ear, and then a 
frightful groan from the dog, and then, patiently and 
anxiously as he listened, no other sound the whole 
night, except once, when the door of the neighbor- 
ing room closed, and Fenice's step over the stone 
floor allowed itself to be heard. He stood a long time 
in vain at the bolted door, at first listening and then 
calling and entreating the maid to grant him one short 
word — silence reigned within. He now cast himself 
upon the bed in a state of feverish excitement, and lay 



there wakeful and restless until an hour after midnight, 
when the moon having gone down, Weariness finally be- 
came the sole master of his wandering thoughts. 
{CanduHon in the next Number.) 



A WAIF OF THE CENTURY. 

Meiers. B&ltort: 

We comply with pleasure, and furnish you with a copy 
of the verses. They were read at the regular meeting of the 
Century, immediately after the Twelfth Night Festival (aft 
account of which appeared in the columns of the Crayon, Febr 
ruary, 1859), since which time they have remained in MS. But 
so many hearers on that occasion were delighted with the 
sprightly humor, the playful turn of the rhyme, and the fanci- 
ful allusions contained in the poem, that requests for copies of 
it have continued from that time to this. And as the Crayon 
represents in an eminent degree both art and literature, the 
kindred pillars of our club, it is very proper that it should also 
publish this waif, among its other good things. It may be ne- 
cessary to say, also, that the iridescent.hues of the poem were 
not caught from the spray of Niagara, as some have fanoifully 
imagined, but from the soberer colors of a well stocked library, 
which allusion is sufficient to point out the very modest author, 
Mr. Peter A. Porter, of Northern New York. 

With sentiments of high consideration, etc., etc., 
We remain, 
The Editobs op the Centuby Joubnal. 

THE CENTURION'S DREAM 

AN OIXAPODBIDA. 

As in slumber I lay 

Came that countless array 

Of sprites, which the dreamer environs, environs, 

And spun from my head, 

A most fanciful thread, 

Of a livilier hue than Lord Byron's, Lord Byron's. 

Methought, through the dark, 

I was crossing the Park 

To see what the Club was enaoting, enaoting, 

la that house of new standing 

Whose gorgeous expanding 

Is the fruit of our PiersorC* contracting, contracting.'' 

To the cloak-room I passed, 

Which, when I saw last, ' 

Was a compound of coat and umbrella, umbrella ; 

Now, there hung in each place, 

Hats covered with lace, 

And garments of blue and of yellow, of yellow. 

I entered that room, 

Where silence and gloom 

Abide, with the sign of " no smoking," " no smoking," 

And awe-struck I bowed 

To a perriwigged crowd 

That was talking and laughing, and joking, and joking. 

* Every member of the Century will appreciate the great efforts 
of Mr. H. L. Pierson, whose disinterested and constant labors se- 
cured for it "a habitation" if not " a name." 
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Dr. Johnson sat there 

In the President's chair 

A-rolling his .ponderous body, his body, 

While Boswell stood by, 

Drinking in each reply, 

Along, with his tumbler of toddy, of toddy. 

Burke's month opened wide, 

At Sir Joshua's side 

Who gently his snuff-box was tapping, was tapping ; 

Philosophic and fat, 

Gibbon silently sat, 

While Goldsmith was quietly napping— ly napping. 

Dick Steele would not rest, 

Tho' Swift tried his best 

To quiet that clamorous codger, that codger ; 

And Addison's smile, 

Lit his face all the while, 

As be gossiped with gentle Sir Roger, Sir Soger. 

" Sit down, sir I" " Sit down I" 

Johnson said, with a frown : 

But, before I could make up my answer, my answer, 

With a growl and a pufl^ 

He said, " Sir, enough I 

I see you're no clubbable man, sir I no man, sir I" 

As I fled to the Bar, 

I saw from afar 

Prince Hal in his Bacchanal fancies, his fancies ; 

The Hardolphian nose 

Was the " couleur de rose ;" 

While Falstaff was bawling for "Franois,"for "Francis," 

He was telling bis crew, 
What " garrotters " he slew, 
On his way to the Hoboken Ferry — ken Ferry ; 
But was taken aback, 
When he called for " Bar-sac," 

And was told "there was only l Bar-sherry f ' Bar- 
sherry. ,' " 

The wits of the stage, 

Of Elizabeth's age, 

Around the big-table were quaffing, were quaffing, 

And the Bard of all time, 

Jocosely sublime, 

With Benjamin Jonson was chaffing, was chaffing. 

Affixed to the wall, 

The Boar's head of the Ball,* 

With jaws yawning wide like a cavern, a cavern ; 

Brought freshly to mind, 

The nights left behind 

'Neath the sign of their favorite Tavern, their Tavern. 



• It is the custom of our worthy President, Mr. Verplanck, to 
always send a Boar's Head, dressed according to the most ancient 
and orthodox authorities, to the Festival of the Century. 



The Shepherd and North 

Was each breaking forth, 

To see which could chatter the faster, the faster ; 

While Baleigh, alone, 

In th'e corner was known 

By voluminous pufla of Kanaster, Kanaster. 

The Pictorial crew 

Whom J)e la Roche drew, 

No longer the paper would stay on — would stay on ; 

From the frame stepping out 

Were lounging about 

Admiring each " Century crayon," each " crayon." 

Ascending the stair, 

I was soon made aware 

Of a whirlwind of mnsio and dancing, and dancing 

In our " Hall of delight ;'.' 

Which, as on the Twelfth Night,' 

With multiform revel- was glancing, was glancing. 

From the musical den, 

(That orchestral wen) 

Which graces our room in the middle, the middle, 

Game a blast or a groan, 

From each instrument known, 

While Orpheus led on the fiddle, the fiddle. 

On Borneo's arm, 

Protected from harm, 

Leaned Juliet, sparkling with pleasure, with pleasure^ 

While young Zochinvar 

And the Countess of Mar 

Were treading no end of a measure, a measure. 

Aleibiades sat, 

In agreeable chat, 

With the beautiful Queen Isabella — sdbella, 

And Miss Hannah More 

Was parading the floor 

In the escort of Mr. Sam Wetter, Sam Wetter. 

Cleopatra, the Queen, 

Was with Antony seen, 

Her eyes glowing darkly with fire, with fire. 

And Oato, the Censor, 

Of mirth the dispenser, 

Was polking with Iphigenia — genia. 

Sevigne in state 

Danced with Louis the Great ; 

Nor did it a moment surprise her, surprise her, 

Although she could see 

Her quadrille's vis-a-vis " 

Were Mose and his charming Eliza, Eliza. 

Leander looked slim 

As if fresh from a swim, 

But was holding the bouquet of Hero, of Hero; 

And stately Queen Bess, 

In a diamonded dress, 

Talked with Walker the Mlibustero—bustero. 
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With tinkling guitar, 

Just returned from the war, 

Was that Troubadour always a coming, a coming ; 

But he seemed quite deprest, 

As not one single guest 

Would attend to his dreary tum-tumming, tum-tumming. 

Young Ivanhoe, tied 

To the JewesS 8 side, 

Was nervous and shy in demeanor, demeanor ; 

For Jealousy's glance 

Shot forth, like a lance, 

From the eyes of majestic Bowena, Bowena. 

Eloiia tried hard 

To find Abelard, 

Who pretended, I thought, not to see her, to see her, 

But went in a huff; 

When he met a rebuff - 

From the Amazon PenthUilea — silea. 

The Huntress Diana 

Brought under her banner, 

The nymphs oiEwrotases Begion—tas 1 Begum, 

And Brigham Young stood 

In belligerent mood 

At the head of his conjugal legion — gal legion. 

Don Giovanni was there, 

With an impudent air, 

As became an accomplished deceiver, deceiver; 

But the fair sex looked down, 

With benevolent frown, 

On him and his friend Ahnaviva — mamita. 

Beau BrwmmeVs cravat 

Shone so polished and flat 

In the grandeur of starchified glory — fied glory, 

That he hardly could bend 

To his famous "fat friend," 

Who was chatting with Madam Bistort, Bistort. 

The Orand Turk to a lady 

Spoke low, but what said he 

She did not appear to agree to, agree to, 

But CKetterfield, bland, 

With a wave of the hand 

Referred him to Fanny Cerito, Cerito. 

I gladly would tell 

What next then befell : 

A snpper, a song or a sermon, a sermon ; 

But, jnst as they all 

Brought their chairs from the Hall, 

To begin that indefinite " German," that " German," 

There arose snch a shout, 

" Turn him out" — " Turn, him out." 

All beginning to punch, and to poke me, to poke me, 

" No reporting allowed," 

Cried the bellicose crowd ; 

So the noise and confusion awoke me, awoke me. 



And there, my friend " Fred," 

At the foot of the bed, 

On my back was a rub-a-dub dubbing, a dubbing, 

Said : " I'll listen no more 

To yonr musical snore,! 

The result of your Saturday clubbing, your clubbing. 

" 'Tis high time you were drest, 

So come out of your nest," 

He continued, provokingly frisky — ly frisky : 

" But if you are wise 

You'll accept my advice 

And beware of that Century whisky, that whisky." 

"Yes! I cannot deny," 

I said, in reply, 

" A truth that I long have suspected, suspected, 

That the ' Castles in Spain,' 

Not with Bricks of the Brain, 

But with Bricks of the Hat are erected, erected." 



A piotube that is thoroughly understood in the whole, and 
well performed in the particulars ; that is begun in the founda- 
tion of geometry, carried on by the rules of perspective, archi- 
tecture, and anatomy, and perfected by a good harmony, a just 
and natural coloring, and such passions and expressions of the 
mind as are almost peculiar to Baphael ; this is what you may 
justly style a wise picture, and which seldom fails to strike us 
dumb, until we can assemble all our faculties to make but a 
tolerable judgment upon it. Other pictures are made for the 
eyes only, as rattles are made for children's ears ; and certainly 
that picture that only pleases the eye, without representing 
some well chosen part of nature or other, does but show what 
fine colors are to be sold at the color-shop, and mocks the works 
of the Creator. If the best imitator of nature is not to be 
esteemed the best painter, but he that makes the greatest show 
and glare of colors ; it will necessarily follow, that he who can 
array himself in the most gaudy draperies is best dressed, and 
he that can speak loudest is the best orator. Every man when 
he looks on a picture should examine it according to that share 
of reason he is master of, or he will be in danger of making a 
wrong judgment. If men when they walk abroad would make 
more frequent observations on those beauties of natnre which 
every moment present themselves to their view, they would be 
better judges when they saw her well imitated at home. This 
would help to correct those errors which most pretenders fall' 
into, who are over hasty in their judgments, and will not stay 
to let reason come in for a share in the decision. It is for want 
of this that men mistake in this case, and in common life, a wild 
extravagant pencil for one that is trnly bold and great ; an im- 
pudent fellow for a man of trne courage and bravery ; hasty 
and unreasonable actions for enterprises of spirit and resolution ; 
gaudy coloring for that which is truly beautiful ; a false and in- 
sinuating discourse for simple truth elegantly recommended. 
The parallel will hold through all the parts of life and painting 
too ; and the virtuosos above mentioned will be glad to see you 
draw it with your terms of art. As the shadows in a picture 
represent the serious or melancholy, so the lights do the bright 
and lively thoughts.. As there should be but one forcible light 
in a picture which should catch the eye and fall on the hero, 
so there should be but one object of our love, even the Author 
of nature. — Steele. 



